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Fire in Ryan Hall prompts investigation 


School calls in state police investigator and Burlington fire marshal to examine evidence 


By Heather Aja 
Staff Writer 


A suspicious fire that broke 
out Feb. 5 in Ryan Hall is under 
investigation by the State Police 
fire investigator and Burlington 
fire marshal, said Peter Soons, 
director of Safety and Security. 

St. Michael's Fire and 


Rescue, Colchester Center Fire 


Department, Security and the res- 
ident director on call responded 
to the fire, and to one that 
occurred earlier in the week, 
Soons said. 

The more recent fire started 
on the third floor in the trash 
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alarm s 


Feb. 5. . 
Sophomore RAs_ Keith 


Hampe, David Barrowclough, 
Sara LaWare, Kevin Gannon and 
Chabot put out the fire before 
keying the rooms, Chabot said. 

"We put out the fire in about 
10 to 15 minutes. By the time we 
started keying doors, most of the 
students were out of the build- 
ing," Chabot said. 









Sophomore and Ryan Hall 
resident Christine Galluzzo said 
students were allowed back into 
the building about 45 minutes 
after the alarm sounded. 

State Police Fire Investigator 
Sgt. William Hayes and 
Burlington Fire Marshal 
Battalion Chief Terry Francis are 
investigating the fire. 

Francis said he could 
not comment on the incident 
because the investigation has not 
been closed. "We expect to close 
it within a week," he said. 

Hayes could not be reached 





Photo by ia Calkins 
This paper bag is believed to be 
the source of the fire. 


to comment on the suspicious 
fire. 

While the cause of this fire is 
still unknown, Soons said there is 
speculation that the fire was set. 

The trash can contained a 
brown deli bag on the bottom that 


Annual Lake Champlain 
_Plunge raises $150,000 


Photo by Jen Calkins 
St. Michael’s students participate in the fifth annual Penguin Plunge in 
Lake Champlain. Proceeds from the frigid dip into 32-degree water 
benefit Vermont Special Olympics. Story on page 3. 
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they believe might have con- 
tained something hot and started 
the fire Soons said. 

The Feb. 2 fire occurred on 
the fourth floor of Ryan Hall in 
the trash room, Galluzzo said. 

The alarm sounded at 11:18 
a.m., and Soons said although it 
took less than a minute to put out 
the fire, the students remained 
outside until noon when the 
building was declared safe. 

Soons put out the fire with 
the extinguisher from the third 
floor center wing and asked 
Assistant Director of Student 
Life Megan Powers to bring him 
additional extinguishers from the 
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the ash can. "We 
found a handful of cigarette ashes 
in the bottom of the trash can," 
Soons said. "We believe the 
ashes accidentally started the 
fire." 

Soons said he checked the 
fire extinguishers on the fourth 
floor to make sure they were all 
intact. 

"Of the five existing fire 
extinguishers on the fourth floor, 
only one was not tampered with, 
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dents think twice. | 
about their safety <° 
vee Laima. said, 


meaning it had not 
been discharged or 
tampered with," he 
said. 

Ryan Hall fresh- 
man Alison Lima said 
the trash rooms on 
each floor contained a 
smoke detector. 

Ryan Hall is the 
only dorm in the quad 
without a_ sprinkler 
system, but one is 
going to be installed 
this summer, Soons 
said. 

The recent fires 
have made many stu- 


"People neéd to be 
responsible and realize it is not 
fun to stand outside in the freez- 
ing cold weather. If you are 
going to throw out a cigarette or a 
match make sure it is out. It is 
common sense." 

Sophomore Meghan Lavery 
said the fires made her nervous in 
light of the incident at Seton Hall 
in which three students were 
killed and many others injured in 
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‘Trash can in which suspicious fire started. 


a dorm fire. "It makes me nerv- 
ous," she said. 

"Now if we have false 
alarms you don't really know if 
they are false," Lavery said. 

Galluzzo agreed 

Lavery. 
"They [the fires] make me 
feel unsafe," she said. "It made 
me realize they can happen any- 
where." 


with 


Room lottery approaches 


Students and staff anticipate yearly housing crunch 


By Victoria Welch 
Staff Writer 


March at St. Michael's is a 
time for planning, particularly 
about housing for the upcoming 
academic year. 

This year is no exception, 
with students attempting to figure 
out where and with whom they 
want to live in the fall. 

However, as class sizes have 
increased over the past few years, 
upperclassmen are finding their 
options for housing increasingly 
limited. 

Junior Julie McIntosh was 
planning to spend her year in 
either a townhouse or suite when 
she entered the housing lottery 
last March. 

Once she drew her number, 
she realized preferred housing 
was no longer an option. 

"[My friends and [J all got 


really bad numbers. We were 
two groups away from Ethan 
Allen, but we didn't want to be up 
north," McIntosh said. 

"Eleven of us stayed on our 
old floor in Alumni so we could 
all stay together," she said. 

Sheryl Fleury, housing coor- 
dinator for Residence Life, said 
the current lottery system was 
established to ensure that stu- 
dents had different housing 
options. 

"There is a series of steps in 
the housing process," Fleury said, 

“We have set up the process 
so that if a student is unable to get 
one type of housing, they won't 
be too late to get another,” she 
said" 

If students are unable to find 
housing, they are put on a wait- 
list. 

In this process, rooms are 
found for them during the sum- 


mer months. 

Fleury said no occasions 
have arisen in which a student 
could not get housing for the fol- 
lowing fall semester. 

"We always have rooms," 
Fleury said. "[A student not 
receiving housing] has never 
happened. We have five months 
to find rooms for students, and 
rooms always open up. We know 
they will." 

Sophomore Brad Duplisea 
said that while he currently has 
housing, he was not expecting to 
be able to get back to St. 
Michael's last fall. 

Duplisea had gone into the 
housing lottery hoping to get a 
single room, but was put on the 
waitlist. 
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Friday, Feb. 11 
12:45 a.m. Fire alarm in Hamel Hall. 
10:00 a.m. Parking enforcement on 
main campus. 
11:21 a.m. Motor vehicle operation on 
campus road. 
12:04 p.m. Disabled vehicle on Route 
15. 
4:56 p.m. Disabled vehicle at the 
library. 


9:47 p.m. Drunkenness at St. Edmund's. 


10:30 p.m. Nuisance complaint in 
Alumni Hall. 


Saturday, Feb. 12 
12:37 a.m. Vandalism in 200s. 
1:46 a.m. Complaint in Alumni Hall. 
10:40 p.m. Alcohol violation in Ryan 
Hall. 
10:50 p.m. Assist in Ryan Hall. 


11:05 p.m. Complaint in Founders Hall. 


Executive Editor 


11:38 p.m. Medical assist in Alliot Hall. 


Sunday, Feb.13 
1:23 a.m. Medical assist in Joyce Hall. 
12:00 p.m. Drunkenness in Alliot. 
3:00 p.m. Foot patrol on main campus. 


8:00 p.m. Foot patrol on North Campus. 


8:40 p.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall. 


10:00 p.m. Foot patrol on main campus. 


Monday, Feb. 14 
12:48 a.m. Animal complaint on 
College Parkway. 


3:00 a.m. Parking enforcement on main . 


campus. 

9:35 a.m. Alarm in Ryan Hall. a 
11:29 p.m. Found property on bus. 
11:32 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at Ross. 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Feb. 11 through Feb. 17 security report. Compiled by 


Tuesday, Feb.15 
9:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Founders 
Hall. 
3:07 p.m. Motor vehicle accident on 
campus road. 
4:41 p.m. Assist on campus road. 
5:45 p.m. Parking enforcement at Ross. 
7:45 p.m. Parking enforcement at Lyons 
Hall. 
11:00 p.m. Changed tape in Founders: 
Hall. 
11:52 pa Patrol on n Route 5 


Wednesday, Feb. 16 
1:54 a.m. Odor violation in Lyons Hall. 
8:05 a.m. Parking enforcement on main 
campus. 
12:45 p.m. Fire equipment in Joyce 
Hall. 
6:18 p.m. Motor vehicle accident in 
Rotunda. - 


Director of Security Peter Soons. 





8:42 p.m. Odor violation in Joyce Hall. 


Thursday, Feb. 17 
3:20 a.m. Fire equipment on main cam- 
pus. 
6:15 a.m. Fire equipment in Ryan Hall. 
8:00 a.m. Parking enforcement on main 


campus. 
1:26 p.m. Alarm in DuPont. 


4:55 p.m. Parking complaint in Lyons 


Hall. 
_ 6:27 p.m. Foot patrol on main campus. 
7:44 p.m. Motor vehicle operation on 


campus road. 

8:52 p.m. Disabled vehicle at Jean 

Marie. 

9:26 p.m. Heat call at Reiss House. __ 
11:34 p.m. 911 hang-up in Founders 

11:44 p.m. Odor violation in Joyce 
Hall. — 
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By Andrew Marnell 
(Dartmouth College) 


(U-WIRE) HANOVER, N.H. -- 
In light of the recent allegations 
that as many as 40 students cheat- 
ed on a Dartmouth Computer 
Science 4 assignment, students 
have expressed criticism of both 
professor Rex Dwyer as well as 
the CS department for failing to 
provide adequate tutoring 
resources and structure for the 
class over the course of the term. 

Students in both CS 4, taught 
by Dwyer, and CS 15, which he 
taught until this week, said the 
classes were poorly organized 
from the beginning and the 
department did little to help 
Dwyer fix the problems during 
his first term as a visiting profes- 
sor at Dartmouth. 

"I think he came here not 
really planning to teach but to do 
research," one student said. 

"He didn't seem very sure of 
what he was _ supposed to be 
teaching," he said. 

All students interviewed by 
The Dartmouth wished to remain 
anonymous for fear of implica- 
tion in the scandal or possible 
retaliation by the department in 
this or future CS classes, but all 


gave similar comments about the 
class and the professor. 

Students have especially 
criticized Dwyer's poor staffing 
of tutoring sessions, a problem 
that caused him to ask to be 
relieved from professorship of 
CS 15 earlier this week. 

Dwyer told The Dartmouth 
in a previous interview that he 
had expected more from the 
department in terms of staffing 
the sessions. 

He added that as a visiting 
professor he had not come to the 
school expecting to have to 
recruit students to fill the posi- 
tions immediately when he 
arrived. 

One CS 15 student agreed, 
saying he believed Dwyer may 
have been shortchanged by the 
department regarding the staff. 

The student added there 
were other problems with the 
class that had little to do with the 
shortage of tutors. 

Other students in CS 15 said 
part of the problem was Dwyer's 
lack of experience with the usual 
syllabus for the class, as well as 
the program used by the class and 
the Macintosh operating system 
itself. 

Indeed, Dwyer included a 


note on the course's website to 
that effect. "Warning: Your 
instructor has never used either 
CodeWarrior or a Mac. Take 
questions to your TA," he wrote. 

A CS 4 student, however, 
told The Dartmouth that he 
believed it was the interactions 
between Dwyer and his students 


that caused most of ae praia 


in that class. - 
the professor's initial admission 
that he had not used a Macintosh 
in the past as well as the fact that 
he spent part of the first class 
becoming acquainted with the 
computer may have led many of 
the students to lose respect for 
Dwyer. 

"This lack of respect, in turn, 
caused the classroom atmosphere 
to plunge to such a depth that I 
have not witnessed since middle 
school," the student wrote in a 
BlitzMail message to The 
Dartmouth. : 

"Students chatted freely in 
lecture, others asked insultingly 
derogatory questions in class, 
while still others 'read' porno 
mags in class and shared them 
with their friends in the neighbor- 
ing seats," the student wrote. 

Dwyer himself described the 


The student Connnented that in 


class as "a bit undisciplined" and 
wrote on the class' website that 
they have "difficulty understand- 
ing when class starts and ends." 
Another student said he 
believed a great deal of the prob- 
lem in CS 15 arose earlier in the 
term when another CS professor 
blitzed some members of that 


class to ask them for their oping r 
ions of Dwyer. —emty, “Say Sl 
~The professor then forward- aera 


ed the responses, several of 
which were negative, to Dwyer 
after. removing the  students' 
names. 

"Students complained they 
were getting screwed in the 
class," the student said, "[Dwyer] 
said pretty much the same thing." 

Dwyer told The Dartmouth 
Feb. 16 that he expected to know 
more about how many students 
would be implicated in the cheat- 
ing scandal Feb. 15, though 
when contacted he declined to 
make any statement about the 
incident. 

Dwyer did, however, say that 
while he and the department had 
uncovered more information, he 
would not make further com- 
ments on the’ investigation in 
compliance with Dartmouth col- 
lege policies. 


Students protest sweatshop labor in dean’s office 


By Jen Fish 
(U. Michigan) 


(U-WIRE) ANN ARBOR, Mich. 
-- The battles between anti- 
sweatshop activists and universi- 
ty administrators centered on Big 
10 campuses Feb. 16 as members 
of Students Organizing for Labor 
and Economic Equality (SOLE) 
seized the office of University of 
Michigan Dean Shirley Neuman. 

Two students from SOLE 
entered the dean’s office asking 
to see her about a pilot sign lan- 
guage program, an office secre- 
tary said. 

Minutes later, about 20 
members of SOLE took control 
of the office demanding 


University President Lee 
Bollinger commit the University 
to the Worker _— Rights 
Consortium, a student-developed 
policy to enforce collegiate labor 
codes. 

After SOLE members had 
established their position in the 
office, senior Andrew Cornell 
read a statement that stressed the 
group's policy of nonviolence 
and its commitment to workers' 
rights. 

SOLE members constructed 
in the dean's office a "symbolic 
sweatshop to bring the issue of 
workers' rights closer to home," 
Cornell said. 

The students _ offered 
Neuman and her assistants the 


opportunity to "work" in the 
sweatshop - complete with textile 
factory sound effects - but were 
turned down. 

Neuman's assistants were 
visibly disturbed at the students' 
demonstration. 

"It was kind of like a sneak 
attack," said Sandy Petee, assis- 
tant to the dean. "I asked what's 
happening and someone said, 'it's 
a takeover." 

Bollinger met with the stu- 
dents shortly after the takeover, 
but SOLE members said they 
were disappointed with the out- 
come of the meeting. 

"He said he needed more 
time to study other options. This 
is unacceptable to us. We've 


given U of M five months. It 
doesn't take five months to read 
11 pages," SOLE member Rachel 
Edelman said. 

University spokesman Joel 
Seguine said, "Bollinger is keep- 
ing the WRC as one option. He is 
continuing to study it.” 

“The University is continu- 
ing to talk with other universities 
with similar situations; the WRC 
has not been dismissed. Bollinger 
is, for now, reserving the right to 
weigh other options," he said. 

SOLE members said they are 
ready to stay in the dean's office 
indefinitely until their demands 
are met. 

"We hope this is resolved 
quickly, but we are prepared to 
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Free - appy four 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. Monday ~ } 


Monday: : 2 
6 Foot Handcarved Sub 
Tuesday: 
Cajun Jambalaya 
W/ Blues Tunes 
Wednesday: 
Saute Specialties 
Pasta Dishes 
Thursday: 
Nacho/Taco Bar 
Friday: 
Wings/ Wings/ Wings 


Full Menu Till 1:00 AM 
Every Night 























Students brave icy waters for charity 


By Kathleen Bannon 
Staff Writer 


Looking around seeing trees 
covered with inches of snow and 
snow banks that are as high as 
some cars makes most people 
think of skiing; others think this 
is a good time to take a swim in 
Lake Champlain. 

A total of 605 people raised 
$150,000 at Lake Champlain on 
Feb. 19 for the Penguin Plunge, 
an annual event that raises money 
for Special Olympic athletes 
throughout the state. 

For the past five years, hun- 
dreds of participants have braved 
the freezing cold lake to raise 
money for Vermont Special 
Olympics. 

People can either go individ- 
ually or in teams and have people 
sponsor them. Once they are at 
the lake, each team has an 
assigned time to "take the 
plunge." Each group or individ- 
ual must raise at least $100. 

There is a hole in the ice for 
40 people to jump in at one time 
Hilary Casillas, coordinator of 





Photo by Jen Calkins 
A penguin mascot watches the 
participants in the water. 


the Penguin Plunge, said. 

Some of these participants 
were St. Michael's students. Five 
members of St. Michael’s Fire 
and Rescue, senior Cindy Welch, 
sophomores Erin O’Brien and 
Shawna Lapierre and freshmen 


Kirsten Ellis and Kevin Rice, 
took part in the plunge. 

Lapierre said the team raised 
about $800. 

"The water actually wasn't 
too bad. It was kind of nerve 
racking, waiting outside, waiting 
to jump in. The second you go 
under it is all kind of a blur, you 
just want to get out," Lapierre 
said. 

"It was a lot of fun and we 
helped the Special Olympics get 
closer to their goal of raising 
$150,000,” Lapierre said. 

This was the second year the 
rugby team was to participate, 
Nicole Aubuchon, president of 
the women's rugby team, said. 

“We didn't end up participat- 
ing because of people being sick 
but we still are donating all of the 
money that people raised,” 
Aubuchon said. She said the 
team raised about $500. 

The Penguin Plunge started 
in 1996 with only seven partici- 
pants raising $7,000. 

Last year 455 people partic- 
ipated and raised $104,000, 
Casillas said. 


Waitlists grow yearly as upperclassmen 
compete for preferred housing and singles 
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"I was told that if there 


- would be no singles available, I 


was going to be put into a room 
with someone else, just so I 
would definitely have a room," 
Duplisea said. "They were sup- 
posed to let me know during the 
summer." 

Duplisea said he did not hear 
from Residence Life for most of 
the summer, so he tried to get in 
touch with them. 

A month before the fall 
semester began, he received a 
call from Residence Life saying 
he had not been assigned hous- 
ing. 

"They said, 'We forgot to put 
you on the double list,'" Duplisea 
said. "There were no singles left 
that I could have, and they didn't 
have any room available for me. 
They said that I might have to 
wait and come back in January." 

Duplisea said he was going 
to prepare to work during the 
year and attend another college 
the following year when he 
received another call from 
Residence Life. 

They told him a single had 
been made available in Founders 
Hall. 

"They told me that this room 
was my only option," he said. "If 
I didn't take it, there was no other 
room for me." 

Duplisea was able to return 
to campus, which he said he was 
happy about, but he was made 
aware of the room a couple of 
days into the semester, so he 
missed the first week of school. 

Fleury said cases such as 
Duplisea's fall under a different 
category than the typical "wait- 
list." 

"I had worked with 


[Duplisea] as well as some others 
who were requesting campus 
housing for the fall," Fleury said. 

_ "Due to reasons such as off- 
campus not working out, or [stu- 
dents] deciding at the very last 


minute to return to St. Michael's, 


we always have a waitlist at each 
opening." 

Fleury also said, "The only 
way we can accommodate some 
of their wishes is to wait until 
after the first week of opening 
and see if we have any students 
who did not return and never 
notified St. Michael's. The wait- 
list is totally different from those 
who partook in room lottery and 
we have five months to work 
with them." 

While McIntosh did not have 
to worry about having a room to 
live in, she said living in a dorm 
three years in a row raised some 
serious problems. 

"I turned 21 in October, and 
the dorms are completely dry," 
McIntosh said. "I can drink any- 
where else, but I can't have a 
glass of wine in my own room." 

She said five or six of her 
friends on the floor are also 21 
years old, and not being able to 
drink alcohol in their rooms has 
been an inconvenience. 

"Our RD, Jeff Vincent, was a 
little nervous," McIntosh said. 
She said Vincent tried to accom- 
modate their situation but was 
unsuccessful. 

"He has done the best he can, 
but it's frustrating," she said. 

Other aspects of dorm life 
were particularly difficult for the 
group of juniors, McIntosh said. 

"After three years of Alliot, I 
don't want to eat there anymore," 
McIntosh said. "The lack of 
cooking is a big problem. A 
bunch of my friends are big 
cooks, but we're in the dorm. We 


wanted our own rooms, and obvi- 
ously we can't. And we're older 
than a bunch of the RAs,” she 
said. ees, ere 

McIntosh said she is hoping 
to get a six-person townhouse in 
the 200s after going through the 
lottery process this spring. 

As the incoming classes gain 
in size, upperclassmen are find- 
ing it more difficult to live out- 
side the quad. 

While recognizing frustra- 
tion in cases such as MclIntosh's, 
Fleury said St. Michael's is not 
alone in the housing crunch. 

"If you look at the past few 
years, very few juniors live in 
townhouses. Colleges and uni- 
versities everywhere are feeling 
the housing crunch due to large 
enrollments and we are no differ- 
ent." 

Fleury said as a general rule, 
the available apartments on cam- 
pus are taken by juniors and sen- 
iors, while buildings such as 
townhouses are primarily occu- 
pied by seniors. 

She said she did not have 
numerical data distributing pre- 
ferred housing by classes, only a 
male/female ratio. 

Fleury said she believed the 
size of incoming classes in future 
years would be reduced. 

"I know of the college look- 
ing at reducing each incoming 
class until we can cap an overall 
enrollment of approximately 
1,800," she said. 

McIntosh said she hopes 
other students are able to avoid 
the problems she experienced. 

"They need more housing, 
she said. "North Campus isn't 
always an option for students. 
They need suites or something, 
so people who want to live 
together can. More housing is 
really needed." 
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Campus recycling hits three 
year low at St. Michael’s 


Physical Plant goes door to door and posts notices 
in an attempt to increase student participation 


By Mike Lombard 
Staff Writer 


Despite several attempts to 
inform and encourage students to 
recycle properly, the trash and 
recycling issue at St. Michael's is 
worse now than in the past three 
years, Mark Hagerstrom, assis- 
tant recycling coordinator, said. 

"My biggest concern is one: 
participation, and two: accuracy 
of recycling," Hagerstrom said. 

Last spring, Chittenden 
County gave St. Michael's fund- 
ing to distribute information 
about how and what to recycle, 
Hagerstrom said. 

St. Michael's used the money 
to make and post flyers and con- 
tainer labels in every dorm, town- 
house and apartment on campus. 

The new signs were hung 
last summer before students 
returned for the fall semester. 

Since recycling participation 
had not improved, Hagerstrom 
and Mae Harrington, associate 
director for Physical Plant and 
facilities/recycling coordinator, 
went door-to-door after 
Christmas break to encourage 
students to recycle responsibly. 

Still, there were no notice- 
able improvements. 

Hagerstrom posted reminder 
notices in all dorms and exterior 
housing on Feb. 16 in hopes of 
improving the recycling situation 
on campus. 

The dorms are doing fairly 
well, but the townhouses aren't 
getting a lot of participation, 








Harrington said. 

Senior and Ethan Allen resi- 
dent Robyn Hosey said, "We col- 
lect our recyclables all week. 
Then, my roommate ends up 
throwing them all in the dumpster 
because the recycle bin is cov- 
ered with snow or you can't see it 
or get to it because of the snow." 

More volume is coming out 
of the quad than exterior housing 
compared to past years, 
Hagerstrom said. 

Students in the townhouses 
expressed concern that their 


Chew, spit and urine and 


unrinsed containers 
make it difficult 
to recycle effectively. 


Mark Hagerstrom 
Assistant Recycling 
Coordinator 


Wednesday morning curbside 
recycling bins were not being 
picked up. 

Some said the same bin of 
recyclables had been sitting there 
since the beginning of the fall 
semester. 

The Wednesday morning 
recycling bins are only for paper, 
Harrington said. 

All other recyclables go to 
the marked blue bins by the 
dumpsters. If the bins aren't 
being picked up, it's probably 
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because they're contami- 
nated. 

Many times it is the 
case that the paper is wet 
or there is glass or other 
containers mixed in with 
the paper, she said. 

"My biggest prob- 
lem is contamination and 
that people don't separate 
things right," Hagerstrom 
said. 

Chew, spit and urine and 
unrinsed containers make it diffi- 
cult to recycle effectively, he 
said. 

"I take away three to four 
van loads of recyclables a day, 
and when each bag needs to be 
sorted, it gets tedious," 
Hagerstrom said. 

All Cycle Waste, a trash and 
recyclables removal company, 
takes St. Michael's recyclables 
and trash away several times a 
week, Harrington said. 

Recyclables that are contam- 
inated or mixed with trash are 
rejected and thrown away so they 
don't contaminate the whole load, 
John Flattery of All Cycle said. 

Recyclables are brought to 
the Material Recovery Facility on 
Avenue C in Williston where they 
are sorted, Flattery said. Trash is 
brought to Avenue B. 

"Someone from the 
Chittenden County Solid Waste 
District monitors what goes on 
there. They set the standards for 
what's recycled; it's like govern- 
ment control," Flattery said. 

From there, the trash is 


loaded into tractor trailers and is 
shipped to either Coventry or 
Clinton County, N.Y., depending 
on the time of year, Harrington 
said. 

Harrington said she didn't 
have current figures, but in the 
1996 calendar year, St. Michael's 
produced about 467 tons of trash. 

Businesses and corporations 
who do not comply with recy- 


cling regulations get fined, 
Harrington said. 
Several years ago, St. 


Michael's got a letter of warning, 
but was never fined, she said. 

Fines for not complying with 
the waste management ordinance 
vary depending on the severity of 
the violation, Nancy Plunkett of 
the Chittenden County Solid 
Waste District said. 

Each violation may cost an 
institution or business $500, but 
their first line of attack is educa- 
tion, she said. 

"We've only fined one busi- 
ness since the ordinance began on 
April 1, 1993. If they're striving 
to comply, we won't fine them. 
We'd rather try to come up with a 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


Recycling and trash piled on top of and next to a dumpster behind Ryan Hall. 
Recycling that’s not sorted or contaminated won’t get picked up, and often sits 
untouched as a result. 


recycling program that works for 
them," Plunkett said. 

In order for the program to 
work, however, students need to 
be involved. 

"We want to get more partic- 
ipation in the recycling program. 
It's the law," Harrington said. 

Students' attitudes 
approach to recycling varied. 

Junior and Hamel Hall resi- 
dent Joe Hennessy said he recy- 
cles only in convenience. 

“I recycle at home or if 
there's a readily available can 
receptacle. In my dorm, I don't 
go out of my way to recycle,” he 
said. 

Hennessy said something 


and 


could be done to encourage prop- uf ¢ 


er recycling. a 
"I think St. Michael's should 
have a redemption center on cam- 


pus. I'd be more apt to recycle © 


then," he said. 

Freshman and Ryan Hall 
resident Carissa Leal said, "I 
recycle all my stuff, including 
paper. Most people on both sides 
of the floor usually don't. I don't 
see why it's so difficult." 
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Vermont struggles with low blood supply 


By Lauren Grosso 
Staff Writer 


The winter months are here 
and the Red Cross Blood Banks 
can definitely tell. Each winter 
blood banks see a decrease in the 
amount of donors. 

Carol Dembeck, corporate 
communications specialist for the 
New England Region of the Red 
Cross Blood Banks, said she feels 
the recent snowstorms have held 
people back from the blood cen- 
ter in Burlington. The storm on 
Feb. 14 caused the cancellation 
of the state's two mobile drives, 
Dembeck said. 

Mobile drives are set-up 
away from the Burlington dona- 
tion center in places where resi- 
dents not living near Burlington 
can donate, she said. 


The flu epidemic has also 
shorted the blood supply. People 
carrying the virus would contam- 
inate blood supplies if they 
donated, Dembeck said. 

Healthy people are the best 
types of donors; those who are 
feeling sick the day they wish to 
donate are asked to do so when 
they are feeling better, she said. 

"A safe blood supply is such 
a tenacious thing," Dembeck 
said. 

If the winter weather and flu 
weren't enough to reduce dona- 
tions, the holiday season certain- 
ly helped with the downfall. 

"During the holiday period 
donations go down; people are so 
busy," Dembeck said. 

The New England region 
strives to meet the goal of 1,400 
blood units per day. A blood unit 


consists of a little less than a pint 
of blood from the human body, 
which contains 10 to 12 pints, she 
said. 

Any person 17 years of age 
or older in good health is encour- 
aged to donate blood and do so 
every eight weeks. 

"If everyone gave on a regu- 
lar basis we would never have a 
shortage," Dembeck said. 

Dembeck _ stressed that 
awareness is key to securing 
blood donors. 

"People are unaware that 
they can make such a difference 
by giving blood; less than five 
percent of the population gives 
blood," she said. 

The MOVE office under- 
stands the critical need for blood 
donation and holds four blood 
drives annually. The most recent 


drive was held on Jan. 25 to 
reverse the diminishing num- 
ber of blood units, Ann 
Giombetti, director of MOVE, 
said. 

Blood drives on campus 
are almost always a success, 
she said. She said they try to 
collect from 100 to 125 people. 

"Over the last couple of 
years the turnout has gotten 
remarkably better," Giombetti 
said. 

Sophomore Denis Couture, 
a MOVE volunteer, helped with 
a blood drive held last October. 
He could be found adorned in the 
Red Cross ape costume, the mas- 
cot of sorts for blood collection. 

Couture also donated blood. 
"I am able to give blood, so I like 
to do what I can to help out," 
Couture said. 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


Shelburne resident Dave Schmidt, 
23, at the Red Cross in Burlington 


Move has been holding 
blood drives for more than 10 
years; the next one is April 11. 

People who are interested in 
helping out now can visit the 
Burlington Red Cross center on 
32 Prospect St. 

"Just give it a try, it's easy 
and quick," Dembeck said. 


Fleming Museum offers culture to students free of charge 


By Emilee Hoover 
Staff Writer 


Students with a tight budget 
can now get their daily dose of art 
for free, courtesy of the Fleming 
Museum and St. Michael's. 

The Fleming Museum of Art 
-and Anthropology is located on 


. me ‘: 61 Colchester Ave. Pai BD TOS 
As part of UVM, the muse- 


um gets most of its funding from 
the school, individual member- 
ships, grants and now, St. 
Michael's. 

Last fall, it was brought to 
St. Michael's President Marc 
vanderHeyden's attention that 
there was an entrance fee for stu- 
dents at the museum. 

According to vanderHeyden, 
he then called the museum to see 
what could be done. "I wanted to 
encourage students to go [to the 
museum] and have access to an 
incredible resource," he said. 

What resulted from that call 
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was an agreement for St. 
Michael's to become an academ- 
ic sponsor of the museum in 
exchange for free admission for 
all students, faculty and staff. 
Ann Porter, director of the 
museum, said conversations with 
vanderHeyden began in the fall 
and were "kind of a collaboration 


-to help the museum and the stu- 
dents." Porter also said the free 


admission began on Jan. 1 in 
order to maintain a normal full- 
calendar year. 

Admission to the museum is 
usually $3, but students and sen- 
ior citizens pay only $2. 

Porter said St. Michael's 
donation was roughly $2,600: $1 
for every student, faculty and 
staff member. 

To let the St. Michael's com- 
munity know about this new part- 
nership, vanderHeyden sent an e- 
mail. 

"Many communication come 
through e-mail," he said. "It was 
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The Fleming Museum offers permanent exhibits on Africa, including an 
Egypt exhibit with artifacts such as mummies. Students who have gone 


before encourage others to do so. 


convenient at that particular 
time." Now that students and staff 
have free access to this resource, 
there are mixed feelings about its 
importance. 

Sophomore John Donoghue 
said, "It's got loads of informa- 
tion. I definitely think everybody 
should check it out." 

He said, "The art is really 
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neat. The last time I went there 
they had a mummy exhibit." 

Junior Kevin Monty said, 
"It's of no importance to me." 

He also said he would proba- 
bly never go. 

Lance Richbourg, a profes- 
sor in the fine arts department, 
said it's an important resource. 
"It's the only art museum in the 
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state of Vermont," he said. 

The Fleming Museum has 
permanent exhibits about ancient 
Egypt and Africa and smaller 
corridor exhibits featuring Asian 
and classical art. 

"A Writer's Vision: Prints, 
Drawings and Watercolors" by 
Nobel Prize Winner Gunter Grass 
and "Ornament and Decoration/ 
Materials and Motifs: 
Exhibitions in Progress" are spe- 
cial feature exhibits. 

Grass' exhibit will be open 
until June 4 and the ornament 
exhibit will open Feb. 29. 

Porter extends her invitation 
to all the St. Michael's communi- 
ty. 

"We'd love to have you at the 
galleries as often as possible," 
she said. 

"IT hope it [free admission] 
will encourage more students to 
go there," Richbourg said. "It's 
an entertaining and informative 
resource." 


Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 
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DELIVERY AVAILABLE 
(10.00 min. order) 
WINGS «+ SUBS + SALADS 


BENRGIERARY'S ICE CREAM 
Pull Menu in Phone Book 


* VERMONSTER SPECIAL * 
2 darven wings, Choice of large curly fries, seasoned 
poteto wedges or steakfries & two sodas 


* NEW ENGLANDER * 
4 moxzarcHla sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 
on @ bed of fries with your choice of Money BBQ or Marinara. 
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Free large fries 
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Ed tor ials By Danielle Bergeron, executive editor 


False fire alarms and 
fires plague the quad 


Students pulled 19 false alarms from July 1, 1998, to Jan. 22 in 
Joyce Hall. Last week two fires broke out in Ryan Hall. 

The threat of dormitory fires affects students' lives, but without 
the cooperation of the administration and Security, it is impossible to 
provide students with the details. 

Students have expressed concern that they don't feel safe living in 
buildings where there are numerous fire alarms and where alarms and 
extinguishers are tampered with. 

What some students don't realize is that they pay for every false 
fire alarm. And we're willing to bet that the people pulling the fire 
alarms don't live in the buildings where they are being pulled. The 
more false fire alarms that occur the better the chance someone isn't 
going to respond during a real fire. This already happens at St. 
Michael's when students hide in closets because they don't want to 
leave the building or break parietals.. 

The recent tragedy at Seton Hall University in New Jersey 
brought the issue to light, but who is taking it seriously? 

To remedy these problems, students need to know the facts as. the 
administration and Security sees them. Often students see things they 
don't necessarily think are suspicious at the time. Fires on campus are 
a big deal and it is not old news. Maybe there should be a reward 
offered to students who come forth with information about an alarm. 

This is who is disrupted by a false fire alarm: 

- Hundreds of students have to get out of bed and stand outside. 

- RAs and RDs have to find the source of the alarm and determine 
whether it is false. Then they must go to each room to make sure stu- 
dents are out of the building. 

- Security must come to the scene. 

*Fire and Rescue responds to each false alarm. 

- Students are forced to pay fines for alarms they don't pull. 


So what's the thrill or the joke about pulling an alarm? We as a 
community need to find a way to prevent false alarms. 


Recycling at an all-time low 


In 1996, St. Michael's produced 466.71 tons of trash. If only stu- 
dents produced the trash, that’s about 518 pounds per person. If that 
number sounds alarming, it should. 

The grill recently starting using paper to wrap burgers and place 
paper under them to soak up grease. So isn't the school being hypo- 
critical in threatening to fine students who don't recycle when the 
school is using more paper than ever to wrap burgers? And how much 
of that paper is being recycled? None, because soiled paper can’t be 
recycled. Recently, Free the Planet asked students to boycott the grill. 
We support the boycott, not to hurt the grill but to stop the waste of 
paper. President Anne Femenella said, “Marriott has made it clear 
that they will continue using them [paper products], no matter what 
students want.” 

So what's the solution? 

- Get your burger from the grill on a plate. 

- Instead of buying paper plates wash, dishes. 

Bring cans to the bevi, get money to buy more, and save the envi- 
ronment at the same time. 

- Print on both sides of paper. 

- Reuse or use less. 

* Buy products with less packaging. 


Corrections 


The following errors appeared in the Feb. 16 issue in the article: 
“Camp Johnson F-16 pilot training disturbs classes, campus,” Planes 
take off from the Burlington International airport, not Camp 
Johnson. Hank Harder's title is chief of safety for 158th fighter wing 
Camp Johnson allows St. Michael’s to use Doc Jacob's field. 

Will Ulwick’s name was spelled incorrectly in the Feb. 9 issue. 

In the Feb. 16 issue, statistics attributed to Mary Cronin came from 
the Kidsvoting USA 2000 Web site. 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
at St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our read- 
ers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles 
that have been printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling, and good taste. 


Photo of the Week 


Mockery of marriage 


I heard about the "Who 
Wants to Marry a Multi- 
Millionaire" show before I saw it. 


But nothing prepared me to wit-~ 


ness the real thing, such a parade 


of false pretenses as I have never 


seen before. 

The whole concept is 
absolutely preposterous that 50 
women would or could (if they 
could stand to look at themselves 
in the mirror again) put them- 
selves up for an adoption of sorts 
like the classic scenario of the 
puppy dog in the window. 

They dressed up, talked 
nicely, interviewed well and basi- 
cally sold themselves as an 
investment towards a much big- 
ger prize the position as number 
one pet to a man with money. 

Much of the advertisement 
for this show was centered 
around the promise of a real live 
“legal” marriage of these two 
people who would be meeting for 
the first time. 

How on earth did we as a 
culture get to this point? 

How in the world can we as 
a country even question the rights 
of gay couples who are actually 
(dare I even write the 'C' word) 
committed to one another? 

The rights in question sur- 
rounding the institute of marriage 
as far as gay and lesbian couples 
are concerned should, in my 
opinion, come a distant second to 
this televised absolute mockery 
of values that was displayed on 
Tuesday night primetime televi- 
sion. 


Sandy Chugkowski 
senior 
Student responds to letter 


I am writing in reference to 
the recent article (Feb. 9) and let- 


ter to the editor (Feb. 16) con- 
cerning the Nordic ski program 
here at St. Michael's College. 
The letter to the editor was 
written by a freshman named 


paper, as well as the Nordic ski 
program, of leaving him out of 
the article. 

Gorringe is not a member of 
the ski team. This was not a 
choice made on his part, as he 
presented it, but a decision made 
by the college. 

He is not allowed to cave 
with us, race (unsupported) in an 
St. Michael’s uniform, or sign out 
any school equipment for that 
matter. In every sense of the 
phrase, Gorringe is not a member 
of the Nordic ski team. 

The original article stated 
that six skiers transferred to other 
colleges, while Gorringe's letter 
stated that only "two or three" 
did. Neither of these statements 
are correct. In fact, only one 
skier transferred: Kiersten 
Lippmann. Two others did not 
return to school, withdrawing, 
while the rest decided to pursue 
other interests this year. 

Because of the size of our 
program it is hard when such 
accusatory language comes upon 
us. 

From Gorringe's letter, it 
appeared the team, when inter- 


' viewed, (or The Defender) had 


intentionally left him out. 

This is not true, and such 
bad press can be very harmful to 
a program as small and number- 
sensitive as ours is right now. 

Thank you for your time. 

I hope the integrity of the 
Nordic program has been pre- 
served. 

Ben Schersten 
captain, men's Nordic ski team 


junior 





Photo by Jen Calkins 
Genese Grill of Burlington works on her snow genie. The snow sculpture competition was held during the 
Burlington Winter Festival on Saturday. 


Readers forum 


Student applauds faculty 


I'm writing in response to a 
letter written (published in the 


Feb. 16, edition of The Defender) 
Brandon Gorringe. ‘Identifying... by, David:-Alofsin; a Beehive 
himself as a skier, he accused the 


_ here at St. Michael's. Pies Ph 
I disagree with his stance on 


health care packages for the face 


ulty of this college. 


Alofsin fails to recognize 
why the school needs to present — 


the faculty with such a generous 
package. 

The health care package 
serves two purposes. 

First, the generous package 
attracts future academics to apply 
for professorships here at St. 
Michael's. 

Second, it keeps the already 
excellent faculty which the 
school already has teaching here 
at St. Michael's. 

Alofsin does not recognize 
that St. Michael's College is not 
only an institution of higher 
learning, but also a business. 

In order for the school to 
attract students, it must maintain 
and build upon its status as a fine 
institution for the pursuit of 
learning. 

This status comes, in part, 
from the reputation of our facul- 
ty. 

If we attract the best profes- 
sors and keep the best professors, 
then the students will come. 

It's very similar to “Field of 
Dreams,” where, "if you build it, 
they will come." 


I applaud the administration - 


(perhaps for the first time in my 
life) for their commitment to 
their faculty, and in turn its stu- 
dents. . 


Michael J. Smaha 
senior 








23 
February 


FRED HO AND THE MONKEY ORCHESTRA 
One of today’s leading jazz performers, Asian-American baritone saxophonist Fred Ho (pictured right) 
brings Chinese folk elements into an African-American jazz context that is deeply influenced by Duke 
Ellington and John Coltrane. Show starts at 8 p.m. on Feb. 26 at the Flynn Theatre. 863-5966. 


AGENT ORANGE 


CALENDAR 


Congressman Bernie Sanders will be holding a Veterans’ Town Meeting on the subject of Agent 
Orange, a toxic defoliant which was widely used in Vietnam and which has had serious health effects 
for Vietnam veterans. Discussion held at 2 p.m. on Feb. 26 in the Statehouse, Montpelier, (202) 225- 


4115. 


FOUR LITTLE GIRLS 


Spike Lee’s Oscar-nominated documentary film about the deaths of four girls in 1963, after the bomb- 
ing of the 16th St. Baptist church during the Civil Rights struggle. Film starts at 7 p.m. on Feb. 25 at 


the Pavilion in Montpelier, 654-5468. 


IRISH MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Burlington’s Celtic College is conducting classes in traditional Irish music. The cost is $5 and it pro- 
vides an introduction to the art of playing traditional Irish jigs and reels. College Street Congregational 
Church in Burlington, starting at 7:30 p.m. Feb. 28. 660-9491. 


23 
Wednesday 


music 


JEH KULU: The local drum and dance 
troupe performs at the school where they 
have been residing. Cambridge 
Elementary School, 7 p.m. Free. 644- 
2233: 


FARMERS' NIGHT CONCERT: After 
a light supper, the Landell Family per- 
forms at the State House, Montpelier, 7:30 
p.m. Free. 828-2245. 


film 

‘EL NORTE': A brother and sister flee 
Guatemala and make a journey through 
Mexico to Los Angeles. Part of the 
Spanish/Latin American film series. 427 
Waterman Building, UVM, Burlington, 
7:30 p.m. Free. 656-3196. 


art 


"FLASH FICTION 500’: Writers offer 
original short stories in the poetry slam 
tradition, allowing audience judges to keep 
score. Rhombus Gallery, 186 College St., 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $3-6. 865-0569. 


on-campus 

CARDIO-KARATE' & SELF- 
DEFENSE COURSE: This class will 
teach self-protection. It includes a 45 
minute cardiovascular workout. The 
course runs every Wednesday until April 
5, from 7 p.m. - 8:30 p.m., in the Tarrant 
Recreational Center at St. Michael's. 


‘RECENT WORKS’: St. Michael’s 
Senior Jennifer Boyne’s abstract art paint- 
ings are on display now at the McCarthy 
Arts Gallery. Exhibition running until 
March 6, weekdays from 4 p.m. - 7 p.m. 
and Sundays | p.m. - 5 p.m. 


etc. 


TRIO DAY CELEBRATION: Vice 
provost Jane Lawrence speaks about the 
UVM’s federally funded Upward Bound 
and other student support programs. 
Living and Learning Center Lounge, 
UVM, 2-4 p.m. Free. 656-2961. 


24 
Thursday 


music 
STRANGEFOLK: Performs at Higher 


Ground. Show starts at 8 p.m. and. tickets 
are $10 in advance/$15 day of the show. 
655-6137. 


art 


TAD SPURGEON: Presents the Fine Art 
of Being Oneself, a class held at the 
Firehouse Center for Visual Arts on 135 
Church St., Burlington. The class runs 
Feb. 17 - March 9, from 10 a.m. - noon. 
Class fee is $70 (does not include materi- 
als). 865-7166. 


"VERMONT CLAY STUDIO FACUL- 
TY": An exhibit of claywork by the 
Vermont Clay Studio instructional staff, 
located at the Vermont Clay Studio, 
Vermont 100, Waterbury Center, from 10 
a.m. - 6 p.m. 244-1126. 


on-campus 

LATIN DANCE CLASS: Started Feb. 21 
from 6:45 p.m. - 7:45 p.m. and runs 
through April 3. Admission is free. Space 
is limited to six females and six males. 
Advanced sign up is necessary. 654-2498. 


etc 
ABBOTT AND ATGEL: A sense of 
place. Lecture and Discussion with Derva 
Steinfeld and Diane Gabriel at the Helen 
Day Art Center, Stowe, at 7 p.m. 253- 
8358. 


THE GLASS HAMMER: Cuban com- 
poser and pianist Jorge Martin, will 
demonstrate and discuss the composition 
of his most recent work, The Glass 
Hammer. Lecture starts at 7 p.m., admis- 
sion is free. 655-0231. 


25 
Friday 


music 

STRANGEFOLK: Performs at Higher 
Ground. Show starts at 8 p.m. and tickets 
are $10 in advance/$15 day of the show. 
655-6137. 


PAUL DOUSE: This Burlington native 
performs at Borders Cafe Expresso at 8 
p.m., admission is free. 865-2711. 


LONDON CITY OPERA IN 
MOZART'S THE MAGIC FLUTE: 
(performed in English) at the Flynn 
Theatre. Show starts at 7:30 p.m., tickets 
range from $18 - $51. 656-4455. 


drama 
FOUR LITTLE GIRLS: Spike Lee's 


Oscar-nominated documentary about the 
deaths of four girls after the bombing of 
the 16th St. Baptist church during the 
height of the Civil Rights struggle. At the 
Pavilion, Montpelier at 7 p.m. 654-5468. 


26 
Saturday | 


music 


KATE MCDONNELL: Performs at The 
Burlington Coffee House in the Rhombus 
Gallery, 186 College St., Burlington, at 8 
p.m. $8. 864-5888. 


FRED HO AND THE MONKEY 


- ORCHESTRA: One of today's leading 


jazz performers and composers, Asian- 
American baritone saxophonist Fred Ho 
brings Chinese folk elements into an 
African-American jazz context. Show 
starts at 8 p.m. at the Flynn Theatre. 
Tickets are $21 in advance, $25 day of the 
show. 863-5966. 


art 


TAD SPURGEON: Teaches an 
Introduction to the Medium Egg Tempera 
for adults at the Firehouse Center for the 
Visual Arts on 135 Church St., Burlington. 
This class runs from 10 a.m. - noon, and 
the cost is $15 (materials provided). 865- 
7165. 


etc. 


GOLDEN GLOVE BOXING: Amateur 
boxing series comes to Memorial 
Auditorium for one final Saturday night 
from 7:30 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. Admission is 
$9.50 in advance, $11.50 at the door. 864- 
6044. 


AGENT ORANGE: Congressman Bernie 
Sanders will be holding a Veterans’ Town 
Meeting on the subject of Agent Orange at 
the Statehouse in Montpelier at 2 p.m. 
(202) 225-4115. 


BROOMBALL EXTRAVAGANZA: 
This area college sporting event, in which 
teams play hockey on ice without pads 
and skates, is being presented by UVM. 
Student teams compete for valuable prizes 
from Smugglers’ Notch and Marketplace 
merchants. 656-4483. 


29 
February 








Sunday 


music 


RAEKWON (WU-TANG): Performs 
with Hypnotix at Higher Ground. Show 
starts at 8 p.m. and tickets are $18 in 
advance/$20 day of the show. 655-6137. 


on-campus 

AEROBICS CLASSES: Step-aerobic 
classes held Sundays, 3 p.m. - 4 p.m. and 
dance-aerobic classes held Tuesdays, 7 
p.m. - 8 p.m. All classes held in the 
Tarrant Aerobics room on 2nd floor near 


the fitness center. No sign up is needed 
for classes. 654-2498. 


28 
Monday 


art 


VERNER REED: A Retrospective of 
photo journalism is on exhibit until April 1 
in the East Gallery at the Helen Day Art 
Center, Stowe. 253-8358. 


29 
Tuesday 


art 

“A TALE OF TWO CITIES”: 
Photographs by Eugene Atget of Paris and 
Berenice Abbott of New York. Exhibition 
from the Syracuse University Art 
Collection examining the work of two 
artists who were inextricably linked to the 
development of modern photography. This 
exhibition runs from Feb. 1 until Feb. 30, 
at the Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 
(800)24STOWE. 


ORNAMENTS AND DECORATION 
MATERIALS AND MOTIES: 
Exhibitions in Progress, are on display in 
the Walkout Gallery at the Fleming 
Museum until June 25. 656-0750. 


ROBERT FROST'S NEW ENGLAND: 
Photographs by Betsy Melvin and land- 
scapes in pastel and watercolor by Livy 
Hitchcock are on display. All are excerpts 
from her Robert Frost's New England. 
Gallery hours are Monday - Saturday:10 
a.m. - 9 p.m.; Sunday: Noon - 5 p.m. at 
the Book Rack & Children's Pages. 655- 
0231. 
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Average SAT score Desired student profile, 

formulated by th 
Campus Culture Committe 
Classof Classof Class of Cass of : 


Ree ® wry = me highlights ideal 
Average high school class rank for St. M ichael’s students — 


Class of Class of Class of Class of 
2000 2001 2002 2003 


Characteristics included in the 
"ideal student profile" 


- adventurous 
likes people 

- appreciates life 

- can tolerate weather/living environment 
diverse 

- wants to make a difference 

- other-centered 
strong work ethic 


curious 











courageous Photo illustrations by 


Jen Calkins and 


- charismatic ASL Bate 


* open to challenge/growth 
intelligent enough to succeed 
spiritual 
sense of humor 


- daring 





Daniel Prasol 










Class: junior 
Major: biology 
High school: Turners Falls High Emily Shell 
Age: 21 ss 
“Tm just your average college stu- 
dent.” 










Mark Preston 



























Class: senior 
Major: psychology 
High school: Bishop Feehan High 
Age: 22 

“Yes. This is a good representation of 
me and what I aspire to be.” 


Class: sophomore 

Major: political science 

High school: home-schooled 

Age: 18 

“T think it sounds like an ideal student, 
but I don’t know if it’s me.” 









qualities 











































































| Hilary Cunningham 






|| Class: sophomore 
| Major: psychology 


School 
t) Age: 19 
|| “It’s definitely me.” 


‘4 



















~ Michael’ 


High school: Georges Valley High 
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measure up? 


By April Patti 
Kaleidoscope Editor 
Photos by 

Jen Calkins 


Out of the about 1,800 undergradu- 
ates who attend St. Michael's, each of 
them brings something different to the 
community. 

Each of these people was accepted to 
the college based on a variety of good 
qualities he or she possessed and a level 
of academic success, Associate Vice 
President of Admission and Enrollment 
Management, Jerry Flanagan, said. 

The Campus Culture Committee, 
made up of faculty, staff, administration 
and two students, has developed a sub- 
committee devoted to drafting a "desired 
student profile," according to Jan. 28 
board of trustee learning committee min- 
utes. 

This committee is attempting to 
identify characteristics of "the ideal St. 
Michael's student," a "reality check" of 
those qualities thought to be related to 
success at St. Michael's, the minutes said. 

Janet Sheeran, provost and vice- 
president for academic affairs, said the 
committee was formed "to look at issues 
that affect overall culture at St. 
Michael's." 

A student that flourishes best at St. 
I's is one who thinks it's the best 
fit for them, she said. 

Academic quality, extracurricular 
activities, social justice, involvement, 
and social and spiritual activities are all 
qualities looked for when recruiting, 
Sheeran said. 

"The students who succeed at St. 
Michael's are the ones who want to be 
here, Sheeran said. ~ 

The goal of this work is to attract 
highly qualified students who "fit" here. 

The committee is doing this by 
studying the characteristic of 41 "out- 
standing students," including past 
Fairbanks and Prevel award ‘recipients, 
the minutes said. Characteristics looked 
at include, gender, geographic back- 
ground, academic profile, SAT scores, 
“academic indicators," extracurricular 
activities and income levels. 

The 41 people are comprised of 
mostly graduates and some seniors, 
Sheeran said. "We did the study as a real- 
ity check," she said. 

Some students on campus do not 
think this study is necessary. 

Junior Erin Sweeney said the profile 
is a bit ridiculous. 










Paul Frail 


Class: junior 
Major: chemistry 


Age: 20 


people.” 








High school: South Burlington High 


“T don’t see the need to categorize 





“T feel the only way 
to get diversity on 
campus is to look at 
more than one thing, 
not be narrow-minded, 
and not just look at 
culture, race, or ethnicity.” 


Juan Montanez, 
sophomore 


"It's like a prototype student. They 
are all good qualities, but profile sounds 
a little too experimental," she said. 

Results of the study included that 
more of these students went to private 
schools than the students attending St. 
Michael's now. 

They were also more involved in 
church and service projects and played 
fewer sports than the students at St. 
Michael's now, Jan Sheeran said. 

Sheeran said the study “doesn't take 
any direct action and the committee has 
"not determined yet how it will be used." 

It is not yet certain if the admissions 
office will use similar criteria in accept- 
ing students in the future. 

"IT don't think they'll dramatically 
change their ways; maybe they will think 
more about it next time," Campus 
Culture Committee member sophomore 
Juan Montanez said. 

"Everyone takes it in. We all use the 
information," Montanez said. 

Sheeran feels the size of the study 
invalidates the results. 

"(The survey] in itself means noth- 
ing, It is not conclusive," Sheeran said. 

Sheeran refused to release the results 
of the study, referring to them as mis- 
leading, because she did not want to 
"misuse something not meant to be 
authoritative." 

"It's not worthy of publication," she 
said. "A larger sampling would be use- 
ful." 

In terms of the discussion of the 
study, Flanagan said "it verifies what 
we've been doing." 

The Campus Culture Committee is 
also studying lists of qualities, "brain- 
stormed" by student focus groups and by 
itself, such as adventurous, compassion- 
ate, curious, and friendly, the minutes 
said, 

Flanagan said when looking at 
incoming applications "academic quality 
is looked at first." 


Age: 19 


Nikki Lowe 


Class: sophomore 
Major: biology 
High school: Catherine McAuley High 


“T think it describes a lot of the com- 
munity here. It’s a pretty general list.” 











Sheeran said the emphasis is placed 
on the good qualities of those accepted, 
as opposed to those lacking these quali- 
ties. 

"It's not a matter of rejection, it's a 
matter of identification of successful 
traits," Sheeran said of the process. 

"We are looking for what I call per- 
sistors," Flanagan said. He defined them 
as people "involved in community, who 
don't sit passively by, and are engaged in 
and out of the classroom." 

It's good to find students "who fit the 
mission in terms of service," Flanagan 
said. 

Montanez agreed that students who 
do service while in college really add to 
the overall atmosphere. 

"Students that come here and make a 
difference want to make a difference," he 
said. 

Flanagan also said there is a correla- 
tion between people who perform well 
academically and those who are engaged 
in the activities here. 

"This is a seven-day-a-week living 
experience," he said. 

Although there was little time for 
discussion at a board of trustees meeting, 
several speakers noted that this approach 
might reinforce similarity and discourage 
diversity in the make-up of the student 
community, the minutes said. 

~ "We are not as diverse as we aspire 
to be," Sheeran said. 

- Sweeney said St. Michael’s should 
be trying to attract students with diverse 
backgrounds to campus. 

Montanez said there are ways to 
attract diverse students to St. Michael's. 

"I feel the only way to get diversity 
on campus is to look at more than one 
thing, not be narrow-minded, and not just 
look at culture, race, or ethnicity,” 
Montanez said. 

He felt the criteria used in the study 
was reasonable. "They're not looking for 
a soldier, just a well-rounded student. 
We have many things we're still going 
over," Montanez said. 

Part of this involves attracting many 
different types of people to St. Michael's. 

"We'd like to be more national," 
Flanagan said. 

Montanez feels that the campus cul- 
ture committee has just begun its mis- 
sion. 

"We still just have so much work to 
do. It won't just take one week, one 
month, or just one person," Montanez 
said. "It's not just numbers and money, 
but people." 
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Horoscopes 


By Cosmic Cleo 


Want the answers to life’s burning questions? 
Don’t call a psychic 900 number! Read below... 









AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): This week you will 
feel the relief of getting over a past situation that has 
been causing you some problems. You know that 
group project you're working on? Well, make sure 
you don't wind up doing more than your fair share. 





PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): A past quarrel may 
come back to haunt you this week. Try your hardest 
to make it right. Steer clear of a person that may 
break your heart. Think with your mind this week 
and let the rest fall into place. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19); Now is the time to let 
your creativity run away with you. Send your crush 
a card or a note just to let them know how much 
they mean to you. Be rebellious and do something a 
little out of character. Just know it will be worth it in 
the end. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Someone may have 
disappointed you but it is in your best interest to for- 
give and forget. Do not let this petty situation end a 
friendship. Your heart may be put on the line this 
week, be prepared. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21): Your generosity will 
become the center of your world this week. Friends 
will need to talk and they will cherish your words so 
choose them carefully. People will need your assis- 
tance frequently both with work and matters of the 
heart, so be patient and open minded about it all. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22): Don't back down 
when faced with a challenge. It may result in a posi- 
tive change in your life. You will have the opportu- 
nity to begin a new romance this week. Either play 
or let the other person know that you don't want to. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Take advantage of a situa- 
tion in which you can make a fantasy or dream 
come true unless it is the one where you are in class 
naked. Avoid that one at all costs. You may experi- 
ence new feelings for a close friend. Give it time 
before you act upon them. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): You have a momentary 
advantage in a cancellation of plans. Take action. 
This is an opportunity that you cannot afford to give 
up. Strong emotions should be put to work in your 
favor. You know what is best for you and now is 
your time to let the world see what you are made of. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23): There will be good 
news coming your way. Make an intelligent choice 
using the knowledge that you gain this week. Your 
loyalty to your friends and loved ones will help you 
reach your goals as well as bring you all closer 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Noy. 24): Think before you 
take a trip or confess your undying love to someone. 
The results may not be what you expect. Some prob- 
lems that have been plaguing you will be resolved 
and give you a clear conscience and heart. 


£awe & EE SRANHD 








SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): It will be real- 
ized this week just how important you are to other 
people. Your love for alone time will be tested as 
your friends are longing to be around you. Let them, 
because you need them as much as they need you. 








CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Do not forget that 
everything you do effects other people. Be aware of 
your jealousy of someone else and don't let it affect 
your relationship. You are about to begin a new 
phase in your life and everything you say will be of 
the utmost importance. Use your time wisely. 






























One would not confuse the 
geometrical patterns on a quilt 
with the energetic movement of 
Jackson Pollock's paint spatter- 
ings, or with the lucid, other- 
worldly reality of Gerrit Gollner's 
shapes. 

For St. Michael's senior 
Jennifer Boyne putting together 
an exhibit takes advantage of its 
own kind of abstraction. 

Boyne's senior seminar show 
will be in McCarthy until March 
6. The exhibit is free of charge. 

Boyne painted each of her 
pictures with her fingers. 

All of the paintings were 
done with four colors: yellow, 
red, white, and black. 

Boyne pays less attention to 
effects created by small details 
than to the colors and shapes 
themselves. 

"The forms are a lot more 
bold just using your fingers," 
Boyne said. 

With these consistent color 
schemes and clearly defined 
shapes, most of the paintings are 
composed of colors in mostly 
flat regions. 

Much of the action in the 
show consists in how these 
regions of color play off each 
other. 

In one painting, these flat 


y Jacob Fricke 


“Boyne usually paints 
realistic landscapes, so 
this show is a 
switch 
for her.” 


regions of color simply push into 
each other. 

One painting, for instance 
has self-contained areas of color, 
as if a tabletop were divided into 
sections. 

These areas are shaded with 
white, to give the surface a little 
more texture and bulge. 

Yet these colored regions 
spike, swirl, and swell into one 
another. 

Other paintings have long 
colored regions that remain flat 
while weaving and crossing over 
each other. 

One painting in particular 
has more greens and maroon 
browns, and this more organic 
color scheme gives the regions an 
earthy feel. 

In these paintings, the yel- 
low and olive colors are richer, 
underscoring the peculiar feel of 
each. 

This rich context of color 
makes the crossing over convey 
the motion of an organic tangle or 
the burrowing of roots-all in an 


]Art Review: Jennifer Boyne's Senior Seminar Project 
|Boyne's abstract art is on display now until March 6 in McCarthy 


abstract realm. 

‘Because of this, the colors 
don't so much move or weave as 
they meet, border, or associate. 

Even this has a twist: one 
drop-pointed region actually 
curls around another one, produc- 
ing a momentary jump into com- 
plexity and intimacy. 

But one of the most surpris- 
ing uses of these shapes and col- 
ors combines abstract pieces of 
color on a two-dimensional can- 
vas. 

They possess the expected 
shape of something familiar, 
making one part composed of 
abstract space. 

The pieces form an abstract 
flat pattern that trails off the edge 
of the canvas. 

However, the face and the 
pattern blend with each other. 

Boyne usually paints realis- 
tic landscapes, so this show is a 
switch for her. 

"I wanted to just get away 
from what I've been doing," 
Boyne said. 

Fine arts professor Lance 
Richbourg, said Boyne has never 
been comfortable with abstrac- 
tion by itself. 

But I think she has managed 
to create a nice blend of the 
abstract and the familiar. 





The 90's were a milestone 
for women in contemporary 
music of all genres. 

The Lilith Fair, started by 
Sarah McLachlan helped inno- 
vate the role of women in rock 
music, bringing to light artists 
like Fiona Apple, Susan 
Tedeschi, and Jewel. 

As the turn of the century 
drew nearer, some women began 
playing harder hitting songs and 
took their music farther than the 
folk-type rock that they were 
known for. 

Bands that come to mind 
here might be L7, Veruca Salt, 
and the Swedish metal band 
Drain S.T.H. 

This not-so-new wave of 
female rock has found the city of 
Burlington as well in a group 
called Zola Turn. 

They have received support 
by local FM radio stations 
including 99.9 "The Buzz" and 
106.7 WIZN. 

St. Michael's radio station 
WWPV has also given them 
some support. 

They've just — recently 
released “Ninja Jane” as their 
newest effort to put themselves 
on the musical map above and 
beyond Burlington, Vt. 

“Ninja Jane” was recorded in 
Montreal and every track on the 
album sounds crystal clear. 

Unfortunately, that is the 


Music review: Zola Turn’s newest album ‘Ninja Jane’ 
Zola Turn fails to display same hardcore vibe as previous albums 


By Kevin Williams 


Why are they 
Burlington's 
biggest rock act? 
The answer continues to 
escape me. 


album's best aspect. 

By many people's standards 
it would have been acceptable- 
but it wasn't exceptional. 

The songs were formatted 
nicely and the musicians showed 
some skill but, listening to the 
album did not evoke any feeling 
from me whatsoever and despite 
the visible effort, I remained 
unimpressed. 

It seemed like Zola Turn has 
fallen into the rut of sounding 
like a harder, more punk influ- 
enced version of Veruca Salt, 
who never really impressed me 
for that matter either. 

The point is I had never real- 
ly heard Zola Turn before and 
this was my first time listening to 
Burlington's biggest rock act and 
I found myself wondering, "Why 
are they Burlington's biggest rock 
act?" 

The answer continues to 
escape me. 

The title track of an album- 
should a band choose to name an 
album after a song on it-tends to 
be the most catchy, most unique, 
or best written song on the 
album. 





The song Ninja Jane certain- 
ly was not possessive of these 
elements. 

There was nothing that 
jumped out to grab you and bring 
you into the music. 

It was almost as if the song 
was just there. 

The material, both musical 
and lyrical, sounded bored and 
poorly thought out. 

Certainly three women who 
claim to be competent musicians 
could have come up with better 
work than this. 

When a group releases an 
album it should be their best 
work. 

Based on Zola Turn's level 
of local prestige I would have to 
say that I expected more than 
what I heard. 

Good songs will evoke a 
feeling of some kind. I'm still 
waiting to feel something 
inspired by the material on this 


album. 


I think I will remain disap- 
pointed. 

Zola Turn will be touring 
behind the album just the same, 
and those that did enjoy the 
album will be pleased to know 
there is a tentative concert date 
scheduled for Burlington on 
March 1 at Metronome, located 
above Nectar's. 
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Dot says goodbye 


After 10 years, director of multicultural student affairs to return to Mississippi 





Wren the St. Michael's faculty con- 


tracts expire and are renewed on June 30, 
the community will say goodbye to Dot 
Williams, the director of Multicultural 
Student Affairs. 

After 10 years of dedication, support, 


and guidance, Williams has decided to 


leave and return home to Mississippi. 

Williams has touched the lives of 
many St. Michael's students, faculty, and 
staff and leaves Vermont not only as a 
teacher and director but also as a mentor 
and a friend. 

A search committee for a new director 
of Multicultural Student Affairs, headed 
by the Rev. Mike Cronogue, SSE, has been 
set up in hopes of interviewing and filling 
the position by early April, Vice President 
of Student Affairs and Dean of Students 
Mike Samara said. 

The committee is looking for a candi- 
date to serve not only as director of 
Multicultural Student Affairs but also to 
continue teaching Williams' Black 
Experience in America history course. 
Candidates with a doctorate are preferred, 
Samara said. 

"We'll find a new director of 
Multicultural Student Affairs," Samara 
said. "But Dot won't be able to be 
replaced. They'll have a tough act to fol- 
low." 

Williams told Samara she would not 
be returning for the 2000-2001 academic 
year but battled with her decision until the 
death of her aunt earlier in the year. 

The death devastated William's 91- 
year-old mother in Mississippi and final- 
ized her decision. After leaving St. 
Michael's College Williams will return 
home to take care of her mother. 

"I think my work here is done," 
Williams said. "There's only so many 
ways I can make my programming here 


—— 


fresh. There's nothing more exciting that I 
can do." 

Williams also cites last year's disap- 
pointing Second Annual Town Meeting as 
a reason for her departure. After a great 
deal of hard work Williams said she felt 
her efforts went unrewarded with a bleak 
turn out and lack of support. 

"Town Meeting number two sucked 
the life out of me," Williams said. "I was 
more than burned out - I was singed." 

"I'm leaving on a very positive note, 
it's been a- wonderful experience," 
Williams said. "But it's time." 

Williams came to St. Michael's 10 
years ago to be a mentor and surrogate par- 
ent to the Sister Thea Bowman students of 
color who attended the College in signifi- 
cant numbers during 1989-1990 academic 
year. Williams said she remembers her 
position during the first five years to be 
crisis management because the Bowman 
students were in a state of flux. 

"The first five years were really a 
test," Williams said. "It was really a trau- 
matic, intense experience." 

Williams takes her role of being a sur- 
rogate parent seriously. 

"It's been a tough job because I can't 
be everywhere with them [students]. I just 
try to love every last one of them," 
Williams said. 

Her role has earned Williams the title 
"mother hen" by many of her closest stu- 
dents. 

"I'm trying to help young people be 
better people down the road," Williams 
said. 

Junior Stacie Fenn has work-studied 
in the Multicultural Office of Affairs for 
three years. She said she looks to 
Williams for support. Fenn visits 
Williams’ office daily to chat, vent, and 
relax. 

"Dot's been a mother to me. She 
takes care of me and I depend on her for 
guidance," she said. 

Williams’ significance on campus will 


Photo courtesy of the Multicultural Affairs 
_ Dot Williams and students Piercyn Fields, Norman Brisco Jr., Christy Dyer, Rebecca Ashford, David Barrowclough and Janette Garcia, construct a snowflake 
for a diversity to be hung on Church Street in Burlington. 
By Nora Conlon > 
Staff Writer 


- be missed by those close to her and those — 


who she has affected during her stay. 

Kyle Dodson, internship coordinator 
and professor, appreciates Williams' pres- 
ence, and although Dodson has had a dif- 
ferent life experience than Williams, said 
she serves a crucial role at St. Michael's. 

"Dot's role has constantly been to put 
uncomfortable difficult realities in peo- 
ple's faces. Dot constantly challenged 
people's world views," Dodson said. 

Dodson said there should be more 
than one voice on campus working toward 
diversity and that Williams should not be 
the embodiment of blacks and minorities 
on the campus. 

"A lot of the work I've done is not 
popular. There's nothing popular about 
racism, homophobia, eating disorders, 
gender inequalities. There's nothing pretty 
about any of it," Williams said. 

Professor Kyle Dodson feels that “My 
personal loss is the school's loss.” 

"Dot speaks truth to power and keeps 
St. Michael's College honest as we move 
toward diversity as a priority for this cam- 
pus. Dot helped keep the school on track 
in remembering our lack of and need for 
diversity and honesty," Dodson said. 

In a statement released by Samara to 
the faculty concerning Williams' depar- 
ture, Samara spoke of the valuable role 
Williams played on campus. 

"Dot has assisted St. Michael's 
College in the process of holding a mirror 
up to our community so that we may bet- 
ter reflect upon who we are as individuals 
and what we bring to discussions about 
race and other ‘isms' in our culture," 
Samara wrote. 

Williams agreed. 

"We forget how very human we all are 
and how imperfect we all are," Williams 
said. "We must always keep that in mind 
when working with people." 

Junior Jake Signoriello, who has 
worked for Williams in her work-study 
program since his freshmen year, speaks 


“It’s been a tough job 
because I can’t be every- 
where with them [stu- 
dents]. I just try to love 
every last one of them.” 


Dot Williams 


of Williams’ blunt honesty. 

"She's not afraid of anything. She'll 
tell anyone, anything right to their face and 
she does," Signoriello said. 

"When you go through the fire and 
come out as pure gold it's worth the pain - 
it's worth the bruises," Williams said. 

The sentiment, one of Williams' guid- 
ing principles, comes from an old gospel 
song Williams holds close to her heart. 

The woman so many on this campus 
have come to know and love has left a last- 
ing impact and a powerful legacy. 

"T'll deeply miss her," Samara said. 
"She's done a_ lot for my own issues of 
growth and understanding in the issue of 
race by bringing her experience to St. 
Michael's College and teaching us." 

Fenn agreed. 

"St. Michael's will not be the same for 
me without Dot," Fenn said. "Her pres- 
ence on campus will be missed." 

Williams does not know what lies 
ahead of her. 

"I'm blessed to be here today so what 
am I going to do with this time?" Williams 
said. "Do something constructive with this 
24 hours." 

Williams leaves her position at St. 
Michael's as director of Multicultural 
Student Affairs and her chair on the 
Governor's Human Rights commission 
proud of what she has accomplished and 
learned in Vermont. She bids the campus 
farewell and leaves with the words, "keep 
the faith." 
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Crossword 


Answers to crossword puzzle 
can be found on page 15 


ACROSS 


Light 

Snare 

Feminine pronoun 

South African native koe 
Unusual 


Sleeveless Arabic garment 


Stellar 

Raised railway 
Decay 

Lawsuit 

Across; over (pref.) 
One who leaves 
Indicates plural form 
Architectural design 
Drooping of head 
Place 

Mother Gafonnal). 


Giving loving care (abbr.) 


Excavate 

Southern state (abbr.) 
Finis 

Potato 

Servant 

Bone 

Unending 

Poison 

Painful 

Eggs 

Near 

Slanted type 
Vietnam offensive 
Circuits 

Yugoslav statesman 
Direction (abbr. ) 
Way to go out 

First garden 





Demons that plague society 





By Joshua Cook 
Staff Writer 


The appeal of black magic is 
growing every day. The thought 
of being able to turn a particular- 
ly contemptible individual, insti- 
tution, or multi-national con- 
glomerate into a newt is rather 
charming. 

I would like to become a sort 
of mystical vigilante; punishing 
the evil doers of the world by 
forcing them to listen to Casey 
Casum's "Requests and 
Dedications" for extended peri- 
ods of time. So, I am going to try 
to cast a spell or two over some 
of the demons in the world 
around me to banish themfrom 
the Earth. 

The first evil doer I would 
wave my magic wand at is 
Disney. I know Mickey Mouse is 
a character close to America's 
heart, but that doesn't negate the 
fact he's a neo-fascist who owns 
half the movie studios in the 
world, ABC, a recording label, 
and one-tenth of your vital bodi- 


ly organs. Maybe Disney is not 
trying to take over the world, but — 


if you think EuroDisney was just 
an attempt to bring innocent 
theme park joy to the people of 
Europe, guess again. 

Being a "computer person" 
who is not a fan of that obnox- 
ious paper clip thing which may 
just be one of the earthly embod- 
iments of Beelzebub, I'm going 


DOWN _ 


___ Vegas 
High not in music 
Flightless oe 
_ Part of | 


focus of newscasts has shifted Me 
from information to eye 


to try to douse Microsoft in some 
kind of witches' brew. I know 
Windows is easy to use and 
everybody in the world has it, but 
I still can't believe Bill Gates 
uses it on his own machine. I'm 
sure he has a Mac G4 or some 
custom-made machine buried in 
his labyrinth that's running 
Linux. 

The last villain I would like 
to vanquish in a melodramatic 
cloud of smoke is our society's 
case of ADD. I'm sure some- 
where in the depths of black 
magic there is a spell that is 
equivalent to pouring liquefied 
Ritalin into our society's water 
supply. 

The ever dwindling 
American attention span is most 
obviously manifested on TV. TV 
programs assume the smallest 
attention span possible. They try 
to catch your attention in under 
15 seconds. The purpose is to 
snatch your attention and hold 
onto it long enough for you to 
watch the commercials seven 
minutes later, a task that might 
require some of its own black 
magic. 

We've adapted to this and 
now fly through channels fast 
enough to cause a sonic boom. 
Even TV news opens with a 
meaningless soundbyte to grab 
the consumer's attention. The 






candy. (With the ea f 
ABC news; Sam Donaldson 
could never be considered candy 
for anything.) 

I don't know of any way to 
solve these problems. If I knew a 
rational solution, I wouldn't 
resort to scrounging around the 
loop for frog's bladders. 


| Arranged eee ee . 


Egyptian sun god 
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_ St. Michael’s graduate wins gold medal 


Tricia Byrnes takes first in snowboarding halfpipe at Goodwill Games 


Photo courtesy of Goodwill Games 
Twenty-five-year-old Tricia Byrnes celebrates at the Goodwill Games in Lake Placid, N.Y. Feb. 17 after winning the gold medal in the women’s 
snowboarding halfpipe. Byrnes is a 1998 graduate of St. Michael’s College. 
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By Rhonda Miner 
Sports Editor 


St. Michael's graduate Tricia 
Byrnes won first place in the 
women's snowboarding halfpipe 
competition at the inaugural 
Winter Goodwill Games in Lake 
Placid, N.Y. Feb. 17. 

In 1999, Byrnes placed sec- 
ond in the U.S Open and became 
the FIS World Cup Halfpipe 
champion, winning seven events. 

She is currently the top- 
ranked women’s snowboard 
halfpipe competitor in the world. 

At the Goodwill Games, 
Byrnes won with 41.8 out of a 
possible 50 points, with 16-year- 
old Vermonter Kelly Clark tak- 
ing a close second with 41.5 
points. 

Byrnes began classes at St. 
Michael’s in 1992 after winning 
the U.S. Open Halfpipe title. 
After juggling academics with 
training and competing, Byrnes 
decided to attend classes only 
during the fall and summer 
semesters to take advantage of 
the winter months, graduating 
two years after most of her clos- 
est friends. 

She graduated with a double 
major in English and psycholo- 
gy: 

Growing up in New Canaan, 
Conn., Byrnes became an excel- 
lent skier by the age of 14. She 
then tried snowboarding, and has 
competed since, St. Michael’s 
Director of Public Relations Buff 
Lindau said. 


Differences in brands of hockey challenge international students 


By Brian Maregni 
Staff Writer 


As freshman hockey player 
Martin Hyun, a native of Krefeld, 
Germany, adjusts to college life, 
he is confronted by a challenge 
that his American teammates 
have not encountered. 

Hockey is one of the most 
popular sports in the world, but is 
played differently in North 
America than in most other coun- 
tries. 

Twenty-year-old Hyun has 
lived in the United States for 





three years and said the transition 
with the languages was hard but 
that he is "still improving." 

Before coming to. St. 
Michael’s, Hyun attended 
Northwood Prep School in Lake 
Placid, N.Y. and Benilde-St. 
Margaret's School in Minnesota. 

According to Hyun, there is 
a big difference between North 
American and European styles of 
hockey. 

"The European game is 
played with much more skill, ele- 
gant skating, and not as much hit- 
ting,” he said. 


SE i 
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Photo by Nate Thompson 


Freshman Martin Hyun describes his style of play as more similar to 
the European brand, with more finesse and skill. 





Hyun said his style of play is 
geared toward the European 
brand — with finesse and skill. 

The American style of hock- 
ey is played with more intensity 
and hustle, Hyun said. "It is a 
much more physical game." 

The differences in the two 
games were evident in the Feb. 6 
all-star game in Toronto. 

The World All Stars defeated 
the North American All Stars 9- 
4. 

In the skills competition, 
North America was defeated in 
almost every event. 

Out of six categories, the 
North American team won only 
two-the hardest shot and rapid 
fire competition. 

European stars such as 
Jaromir Jagr, Peter Forsberg and 
Pavel Bure are often said to 
demonstrate the definitive style 
of play characteristic of their 
countries, making their play seem 
effortless. 

Such skills appear to allow 
them to skate circles around 
defensemen, deking them as if 
they were cones on the ice. 

North American standouts 
such as Tony Amonte, John 
LeClair and Jeremy Roenick, 
seem to favor the more rough and 
tumble, hard-nosed play of the 
American brand of hockey. 


Sophomore Ice Knight 
Jeremy Coccaro said when put 
together, the North American 
brand of hockey is more effec- 
tive. 

"North Americans still play 
with some skill and finesse, but 
are more tough," Coccaro said. 

Sophomore Ice Knight Jim 
Walsh said the North American 
brand of hockey is a power game, 
unlike the European game. 

Walsh also said the European 
game contains speed and finesse, 
which the American brand lacks. 

"The North American brand 
is more team-oriented play," 
Walsh said. 

Kieran Altieri, a sophomore 
Ice Knight, said European play 
requires a higher skill level, espe- 
cially in skating and stick-han- 
dling, while North American 
hockey places more of an empha- 
sis on checking and the "power 
“part of the game. 

"You have to find the right 
mix and be able to deal with both 
styles," Altieri said. 

St. Michael's head hockey 
coach Lou DiMasi said there is a 
major difference between the two 
styles of play. 

The North American brand, 
he said, consists of one puck-car- 
rier trying to create a play, while 
the others stay in a position and 





Photo by Jen Calkins 
Freshman Martin Hyun plays a 
European-style game. 


wait for a scoring chance. 

The European style consists 
of a stationary puck carrier, while 
the other players cycle around to 
create a play, DiMasi said. 

"Look at the top 10 scoring 
leaders [in the NHL]," Hyun said. 
"Most of them are European." 

No matter what playing 
styles are used, the players agree 
the game of hockey is loved by 
all. 

"The love of this game is 
universal," Walsh said. 

Coccaro agree and said, "In 
the end, we are all hockey play- 
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Student teaches self defense 
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By Samantha Brown 
Staff Writer 


Freshman student Mike 
Hubert is making the St. 
Michael’s community stronger 
and safer. 

Each Wednesday night this 
semester, Hubert will hold Jujitsu 
lessons in the aerobics room of 
the Tarrant Center. 

Hubert, who has been study- 
ing Jujitsu at Jujitsu Concepts in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., for five years, 
proposed the class with the intent 
to help people develop an interest 
in the martial arts, as well as 
learn how to defend themselves. 

"Most people aren't really 
aware of how easy it is to defend 
yourself. In today's society it's a 
good thing to know," he said. 

The class consists of a 45- 
minute cardiovascular workout, 
followed by 45 minutes of basic 
self-defense techniques. 

Students will learn ways to 
deter an assailant wielding a 
weapon, such as a knife or gun, 
attacking from in front, behind, 
or from the ground. 

“T definitely feel safer,” jun- 
ior Sandy Maynard, a participant 
in the program, said. 

The program teaches differ- 
ent techniques, including acu- 
pressure. 

"Using acupressure for self 
defense can aid a lesser-built per- 
son in defense against a person 
who would otherwise overpower 
them," Hubert said. 

“After last semester and 
what happened in the area, I think 
it’s important, for women espe- 
cially,” Maynard said. 

At the end of the eight-week 
session, students will have com- 
pleted training roughly equiva- 
lent to that of an orange belt, the 
third belt in the martial arts 
series. 

The class is held from 7- 


8:30 p.m. and costs $15. 








Photo by Jen Calkins 


Freshman Mike Hubert demonstrates a Jujitsu move for his class, held 
every Wednesday night. 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


St. Michael’s students learn self defense techniques in Jujitsu classes 
taught by freshman Mike Hubert. 


Sports in Brief 


Avalanche warning issued 

Wilderness Program Director Todd Wright 
sent a campus-wide e-mail Feb. 17, warning stu- 
dents about the possibility of avalanche at 
Smuggler’s Notch. 

Wright’s letter said the Army National Guard 
Mountain Warfare School warned that the Notch, 
not the ski area, is at a critical stage, with heavy 
snow, steep gullies and high winds creating poten- 
tial for avalanches in the glades, chutes and steep- 


er gullies on the Mt. Mansfield and Spruce 
Peak/Sterling Mountain side of the Notch. 

The Burlington Free Press also printed an 
article warning of the dangers related to avalanch- 
es at the Notch. 


Men’s basketball achieves 900-wins 

St. Michael’s men’s basketball team beat St. 
Anselm College to become the first Division II 
college in New England to win 900 games in the 
history of its program on Feb. 15. 





Going into the second half of the game with — 
a 52-37 lead, St. Michael’s won 84-83. The win 
brought the Knights to a fourth-place tie with 
Bentley College in the NE-10. St. Anselm is in 
first place. 

St. Anselm pulled within four points, 78-74, 
of St. Michael’s in a second-half rally. 

Junior Mark Pater lengthened the lead by four 
points with 1:36 left in the game, but St. Anselm 
countered with a three-pointer. 

St. Anselm missed an attempt at a three-point- 
er. Freshman Jared Chandler took advantage of 
the error, grabbing the rebound. Junior Brian 
Miles was fouled on the possession and hit one of 
his two foul shots. 

St. Anselm missed two shots, with Miles 
grabbing the second rebound. He was fouled 
again. He shot one for two from the line, giving 
St. Michael’s an 84-80 lead with less than 12 sec- 
onds left in the game. 

A St. Anselm player hit a three-pointer as the 
final buzzer sounded bringing the game to 84-83. 

Sophomore Anthony Scott led the Knights 
with 18 points. Pater scored 15 points and five 
assists, Chandler scored 12, while senior Lonnie 
Bradley and junior Todd Roberts each added 11. 


‘ 
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Men’s diving returns to St. Michael’s 


By Stephanie Harter 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Liam Powers 
and freshman Rob Margolin 
brought men's diving back to the 
St. Michael's swimming and div- 
ing team this year. The two are 


_ the first male divers the college 


_has had in three years. 


Powers, who has been diving 
for five months, said he joined 
the team to take advantage of "an 


_ opportunity to meet people and 


try a new sport," he said. 

This year is Margolin's first 
year diving. He said he decided 
to join the team because he was 
“looking for something to do and 
saw signs saying that the swim 
team needed male divers." 

At swimming and diving 
meets, the teams compete in 
many different events, including 





Photo by Amanda Smith 
The swimming and diving team is bolstered by the . 
presence of two men divers, Liam Powers and Rob 


Margolin. 


CLUBS 
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Junior Will Taylor tried to 
start a crew team during his 
freshman year, but "didn't pursue 
it that much." He said Lawrence 
is putting more effort in. "With 
the level of interest, it's very like- 
ly that something will come of 
it," he said. 


the butterfly stroke, the breast- 
stroke and backstroke for swim- 
mers and front, back, twist, 
inward and reverse dives. 

The winning team is deter- 
mined by combining the scores 
for all of the events. The men 
and women swim and practice 
together, but the teams are scored 
separately at meets. 

If St. Michael's did not have 
a male diving team to compete, 
they would have to give points to 
the teams that did, putting them- 
selves at a disadvantage, sopho- 
more swimmer Adam Overlock 
said. 

Members of the swim team 
agreed the divers have helped the 
men, and the team is doing much 
better than they did last year. 

"Given this is both our first 
year of diving I think we did 
okay," Powers said. 

"Both of us 
took a couple of 
first and second 
places. This is 
solely due to 
the fact that we 
were the only 
people at that 
‘particular dive 
meet," he said. 
Having male 
divers had a 
positive impact 
on the team’s 
SCOTES. = 


“The” 


Norwich and 
St. Rose are 
where the 
men's. diving 
team has made 
the biggest dif- 
ference," 
swimming and 


Boyd has made more 
progress in the development of 
an archery club. 

After having two meetings, 
the group tentatively scheduled 
March 18 to introduce the sport 
to those interested that have not 
tried it. 

They will practice at 
Pelkey's Archery, Inc. in St. 
Alban's. The facility has two 


eee Ore Answers 





“meets — 
against 


diving coach Jim Donoghue said. 

"The men [divers] have 
helped a lot by scoring crucial 
points in at least two meets," sen- 
ior swimmer Steve O'Hara said. 

"They [the divers] have 
made a difference this year. They 
have scored points that we would 
not have scored otherwise," 
Overlock said. 

The teams competed in six 
seasonal meets this year, leaving 
the men with two wins and four 
losses and the women with one 
win and five losses. 

St. Michael's also competed 
in the Division II Invitational at 
Bentley College, where the 
women placed sixth and the men 
fourth, and the North County 
Invitational at SUNY Potsdam 
where the women placed ninth 
and the men eighth. 

On Feb. 5, the team compet- 
ed in the Vermont State Meet at 
Middlebury College where the 
women placed third and the men 
second. 

Although this is the first time 
in years St. Michael's boasts a 
male diving team, some team- 
mates hesitate to call this a 
rebuilding season. 

"I do not think that this is a 
year for rebuilding, last year we 
rebuilt. I think that this is the 
first step in making a splash 
around New England," sopho- 
more Joseph O'Leary said. 

Recognizing that the team 
has only one senior and one jun- 
ior (captain Drew Millikin,) 
O'Hara disagreed and said, "They 
have so many new freshman and 
sophomore swimmers who have 
yet to gain experience." 

Overlock said the season has 
been, at the very least, "better 
than last year." 


Students develop clubs to suit interests 


indoor ranges and a shop to buy 
archery equipment. 

The club needs a sponsor, 
and while he has not received a 
response, Boyd said he asked 
Rick Leggett of Media Services, 
an avid archer that has taught 
bow safety courses, to fill the 
position. 

Both clubs are facing finan- 
cial difficulties. A new rowing 
shell for the crew team cost more 
than $20,000, while oars are 
$250 each, Lawrence said. Boyd 
said that a used or a low-end bow 
model cost $250. 

The Student Association 
requires a club to be in existence, 
building membership, for at least 
a year before it can apply for allo- 
cation, Secretary of Finance 
Carolyn Topham said. ~ 
In its second year of existence, a 
club can receive $500 from the 
SA fund, and $2,000 the follow- 
ing year. Clubs must wait to 
apply for SA funding until the 
fall when the SA handles all 
requests. 

Assistant Dean of Students 
and Director of Student 
Activities Jennie Cernosia said 
students’ ideas "really catch on." 

"All it takes is the leadership 
of one person," Cernosia said. 





Punishment too harsh 


Selig’s suspension of Rocker hurts Braves as team 





By Seth Cole 
Sports Columnist 


On Thursday, pitchers and 
catchers for the reigning National 
League champion Atlanta Braves 
reported to spring training, the 
first step in what Atlanta hopes 
will be a World Series title in 
October. 

However, the focus of the 
day was not about their quest for 
a title, or about their dominant 
pitching staff filled with Cy 
Young winners. 

Rather, the center of atten- 
tion was the one pitcher who 
wasn't there. 

John Rocker, the powerful 
closer who emerged as one of the 
game's most dominant relief 
pitchers last year, is instead in 
New York. 

There he is appealing his 
$25,000 fine and suspension, 
handed down by Commissioner 
Bud Selig for his racist remarks 
in a December Sports Illustrated 
article. Rocker is suspended 
until May 1. 

Ironically, it is the people of 
New York that Rocker verbally 
bashed, attacking the city's ethnic 
diversity and displaying his 
hatred toward New York Mets 
fans. 

Rocker's derogatory com- 
ments have no place in the game 
of baseball, or in society as a 
whole. 

It's one thing to have racist 
beliefs; it's another to express 
these beliefs vividly in front of a 
nationwide audience. 

Commissioner Selig was 
correct in punishing Rocker. If he 
didn't, Major League Baseball 
would appear as though they 
agreed with Rocker, which they 
clearly don't. 

However, the penalty hand- 
ed down to Rocker is much too 
strong, and furthermore, it 
unfairly hurts the Braves as a 
whole. 

Rocker was certainly wrong 
in saying what he said. But, that's 
just it; it's what he said, not what 
he did. 

If Rocker did something 
physically that showed his dis- 
like toward minorities, then I 
would absolutely agree he should 


be fined and suspended. 

By simply saying that he is a 
racist, Rocker legally committed 
no crime. 

A one-month suspension 
may teach Rocker a lesson, but it 
does so at the expense of the 
team as a whole. 

Granted, the Braves are still 
a dominant team without Rocker. 
Even without him, they should 
still have a winning record upon 
his return. 

However, the Braves had 
nothing to do with what Rocker 
said and, unless he wins his 
appeal, will go to battle losing a 
38-save performer last season 
and a nightmare for left-handed 
hitters. 

Bobby Cox now has to find a 
closer for the first 30 or so games 
this year, a job he wasn't planning 
on at the end of last year. 

The task, may fall in the 
hands of Kerry Ligtenberg, who 
missed the entire 1999 season 
with a torn elbow ligament. 


“A distraction? No doubt 
about it. Of course it is,” 


Javy Lopez 
Atlanta Braves 


The suspension has also 
forced each member of the 
Braves to face a daily media bar- 
rage, repeatedly answering ques- 
tions about how Rocker's 
absence will affect the team and 
if the guys will forgive him. 

Instead of concentrating 
solely on getting in shape for 
baseball, the players also have to 
worry about how many reporters 
will ask them questions. 

"A distraction? No doubt 
about it. Of course it is," catcher 
Javy Lopez said Friday, no doubt 
for the hundredth time. 

A better solution for Selig 
would have been to fine Rocker 
more severely, perhaps even a 
six-figure amount, but let him 
pitch the entire season. 

If Selig had done so, Rocker 
would have learned his lesson, 
but it also wouldn't have hurt the 
team. 

Instead of apologizing to his 
teammates when he returns in 
May, he could be making 
amends right now, so the players 
could finally put the issue behind 
them. 

I applaud Selig for taking a 
definitive stand on the issue. But 
why punish the team for some- 
thing one player said? 
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Baseball players ‘Pitch In’ community 
Nine team members to volunteer at Fanny Allen Hospital 


By. Brian Maregni 
Staff Writer 


This spring, the. St: 
Michael's College baseball team 
will be giving it their all — both 
on and off of the diamond. 

Nine players, including 
Coach Perry Bove, are participat- 
ing in a volunteer program, 
“Pitch In,” at Fanny Allen 
Medical Center. 

Bove worked with special- 
needs children for 15 years as an 
adaptive motor development spe- 
cialist in the Burlington School 
system and was active with the 
Vermont Special Olympics at its 
inception. 

"Those 15 years of teaching 
were some of the best," Bove 
said. "It is nice to give back." 

Bove said the players under- 
went background checks during 
an orientation process to discuss 
the hospital's procedures that 
began on Jan. 19. 

On Feb. 16, the group com- 
pleted its final session, with a 
tour and a run-down on hospital 
procedures. 

According to Fanny Allen 
Recreation Therapist Richard 
Fritz, the group will be working 
with patients in the rehabilitation 
unit of the hospital. The hospital 
helps the patients “get back to 
leading life in the community,” 
Fritz said. 

Fanny Allen specializes in 
treating patients with spinal cord 
and brain damage, with patients 
as young as 7-years-old. 

Bove set up the program 
with the help of junior Scott 
Perkins. 


Archery, crew clubs in developing stages 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


Junior John Miarecki (left) and junior Seth Cole (center) listen as Fanny Allen Recreation Therapist Richard 
Fritz explains the role the team will play at the hospital. ; 


i 





“Scotty is our liaison. He’s 
spearheading this,” Bove said. 

Perkins, who has volun- 
teered in special education, said 
they will help out with the 
patients and act as a "buddy sys- 
tem." 

"We will sign baseballs and 
read to them," Perkins said. "We 
want to be a positive impact on 
their lives.” 

Fritz said the baseball 
team’s tasks will vary from read- 
ing to playing games to going out 
into the community. 

“Tt sounds like stuff that’s up 
our alley and will keep us inter- 
ested,” junior Seth Cole said. 

The impact on the patients is 
expected to be extremely posi- 
tive. “Doing anything you enjoy 
helps you recuperate quicker,” 


Fritz said. 

Although the hands-on part 
of the program has not started 
yet, players are enthusiastic about 
it. 

"It is good for the team to 
give back to these people," soph- 
omore Matt Byrne said. "It 
makes them feel good that we 
Cares ; 

"I want to work with peo- 
ple," sophomore Tim McMahon, 


who has volunteered with kids 


before, said. 
step." 

"I am looking forward to a 
little kid asking me for an auto- 
graph, seeing his eyes light up 
and making him smile," sopho- 
more Juan Montanez said. "That 
would be great." 

Through all of this good-cit 


"This is another 





Photo by Jen Calkins 
Graduate student Doug Boyd initiated an archery club. The club has tentatively scheduled its first practice for March 8. 


izen volunteering, the Knights _ 
are reminded of a valuable a 
son. a ey 





"It makes you think about 
what you have, to not take it for > 
granted, " junior Tom Batz said. — 

Bove said the results from ‘ 


: 


working with the less fortune 
are overwhelming for oth hie 
volunteer and the Person you 3 re 
helping. see 
"It is a real worth: hile 
thing," he said. ~~ 35 
Een ‘summed up 







what it is all about; making tai a 
feel better and brightening some- — 
one's day." poe 
Bove said he hopes the team 
will stay interested each year. 
“We want to make sure it’s from % 
the heart.” 






. By Rhonda Miner 
Sports Editor 


A graduate student is starting 
an archery club and a freshman is _ 
starting a crew team on campus. 

Freshman Lincoln Lawrence — 
has received more than hi 
responses from people interested 
in helping him start a crew team. 

Doug Boyd received 30 
responses and has held two meet- 
ings about his interest in develop- _ 
ing an archery club. i ade 

While the crew team is still 
being formed Lawrence is opti- — 
mistic. "If UVM can have one [a 
team], we sure can," he said. 

Lawrence said crew was a 
large part of his experience in 
high school. "I dedicated a lot of 
my life to crew," he said. 

The crew club has not had a 
meeting, but Lawrence said he is 
trying to form a committee. The 
committee will then begin a 
search for a coach. "We'll see 
where it goes from there," he 
said. 
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